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Horizons on Display/Horizons ‘76 


Over the last 5 months HUD’s Bicentennial staff identi- 
fied close to 1200 significant community programs under 
the Horizons on Display Program. By late summer, with 
the advice and consent of other Federal agencies, public 
interest groups and State and regional Bicentennial com- 
missions, the list was winnowed down to 200—the magic 
number for ‘76. Since then the staff has been writing 
brief descriptions of these projects, checking details, 
arranging for photographs, preparatory to publishing a 
Horizons on Display catalogue. The catalogue should be 
ready by January, when a national press conference, an 
exhibit, and catalogue distribution will focus national and 
international attention on the 200 sites. It is hoped that 
these events will stimulate information exchange among 
communities. Horizons on Display and Horizons ‘76 are 
seen both as a celebration of local achievement and as a 
catalyst for future change. Horizons on Display represents 
HUD’s involvement in Horizons ‘76, a major Bicentennial 
theme of the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration. 


NPA Projections 


The National Planning Association (NPA) has projected 
that during the next decade, rising outlays for gasoline 
. and oil will boost transportation ahead of housing and 
household operations to become the second largest of 12 
major categories of personal consumption. Food and 
tobacco is projected to continue as the largest single 
category of consumption. Changes in the pattern of 
consumer purchases over the next 10 years will depend 
on adjustments to energy prices and on changes in 
demographic trends, rather than on the generally increas- 
ing affluence which dominated the decade of the 1960’s. 
This conclusion and related projections are derived from a 
new model of the determinants of consumer expenditures 
developed by NPA over the past year. The Wash., 
D.C.-based NPA is a nonprofit economic and policy 
research institution with a long tradition in economic and 
demographic forecasting. 


Affirmative Marketing Plan for Baltimore 


A $250,000 HUD research contract will be used to 
demonstrate and test the impact that locally-sponsored 
affirmative marketing can have in stimulating equal hous- 
ing opportunities in the greater Baltimore, Md., area. A 
consortium comprised of the Greater Baltimore Board of 
Realtors, the Real Estate Brokers of Baltimore, and 
headed by Baltimore Neighbors Inc., will conduct the 
project. They will develop and carry out an affirmative 


marketing plan to demonstrate the effectiveness of volun- 
tary local real estate support in affording equal housing 
opportunities as required under Title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, which prohibits discrimination in 
housing. The project offers an opportunity for local 
citizens, in cooperation with HUD, to demonstrate what 
can be accomplished by concerned citizens in expanding 
housing options for all people. 


Alaska Housing Study 


Under a $398,000 HUD contract, the Seattle firm of 
Naramore, Bain, Brady, and Johanson will explore the 
special housing needs of Alaska natives in remote areas of 
the State. The project, to extend over 19 months, will 
identify and evaluate native housing problems and recom- 
mend new ways to provide housing and community 
facilities better suited to the cultural and economic needs 
of villagers in isolated areas. This could involve variations 
in housing design, construction agreements, and financing 
needs. Housing conditions in Alaska are viewed as the 
most depressed in the Nation. 


Traveling Museum Exhibit on Solar Energy 


If the potentials and possibilities offered by solar energy 
are to be realized, public education and understanding are 
an important first step. To this end, the Solar Energy 
Exhibition Program, a traveling museum exhibit on solar 
energy being developed in Colorado, will begin a nation- 
wide itinerary in the spring of 1976. During the ensuing 2 
years, the exhibit will travel to major science/technology 
centers throughout the country, as well as numerous 
smaller museums and educational institutions, and will 
offer a firsthand opportunity for millions of Americans to 
get a broad overview of the possibilities and practicalities 
of solar energy. Sponsored by the University of Colorado 
at Denver and funded in part by the National Science 
Foundation, the exhibition and its accompanying program 
will present the concept of “Solar Energy Conservation.” 
The exhibit is directed at general audiences and will cover 
not only the technical and scientific aspects of solar 
energy, but will also focus on the social, economic, and 
environmental considerations. Additionally, it will provide 
a practical orientation for consumers and “weekend in- 
ventors.”” Some areas to be covered include stored solar 
energy in the wind, water, and plants; heating and cooling 
of buildings; direct solar thermal conversion; and archi- 
tectural applications. The program will afford interested 
people the opportunity to cover the subject in greater 
detail, and will provide the framework for the eventual 
establishment of a nationwide solar communication 
center. 
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Day Care Means 


The story of 9-year-old Margarita Moreno is 
a common one in El Paso, Texas, one of 
the lowest per capita income cities in 
the United States. It is a story that 
Local Housing Authority funding is 
helping to rewrite, through day care 
services administered by the El Paso 
Housing Authority and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

These agencies are using LHA 
funding and other monies to 
operate ten developmental day 
care centers in low-income hous- 
ing complexes throughout this 
Southwest city. 

But, in the case of Margarita 
Moreno, the day care centers were 
opened too late. Margarita’s 
grandparents are immigrants from 
Mexico and speak no English. Her 
parents have learned some English, 
but they feel more comfortable 
with Spanish and speak it in the home. 
As a result, Spanish is the first language 
of their four children. 

Mr. Moreno is employed in seasonal 
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Wee’ Care in El Paso «wen... 


construction work at wages so low that the total family 
income remained below poverty level even when Mrs. 
Moreno took domestic work. While working as a maid she 
left Margarita and her baby sister Guadalupe (Lupe) with 
the grandparents or neighbors. They were kind enough as 
babysitters, but unable to give the preschoolers all the atten- 
| tion and stimulation they needed. 


Grade School 

Margarita entered the first grade in 1972 speaking a 
“smattering” of English picked up from television and 
from her older brothers. Many of her class mates 

in the Southside El Paso School knew even less. 
Now in third grade, Margarita is repeating her 
brothers’ pattern of failure. She is bright and 
= still eager, but continues to fall behind in school. 
Without really understanding and speaking Eng- 

lish, she cannot grasp the other subjects. 

If Margarita is behind her class, her 
class is behind much of the rest of El Paso. 
Poverty, their language handicap, and their 
lack of early childhood stimulation combine 
to give children in El Paso’s predominantly 

Mexican-American poverty areas a handicap which 
they may never overcome. 
For Margarita’s 3-year-old sister, Lupe, the 


story may have a more positive outcome. By the time 
Margarita started the first grade, the local YWCA and the 
El Paso Housing Authority had opened a day care center 
in the housing complex where the family lives. Mrs. Moreno 
saw a poster at the complex office announcing the center’s 
opening. The week it opened she was there with Lupe to 
talk with the director. 

Mrs. Moreno and Lupe were delighted with what they 
saw. A hot, nourishing lunch was being served. There 
were enough teachers to give each child love and atten- 
tion. Conversations flowed naturally from Spanish to 
English, and the children seemed to be learning English in 
an easy, natural way. Mrs. Moreno found no similarity to 
her own experience in public schools, where she was 
slapped for speaking Spanish in the classroom. 

Lupe was impressed by different things. She wanted 
to join the group of 4-year-olds building a house from 
oversized wooden blocks. She saw another group dabbling 
peacefully at the water table, pouring, measuring and 
floating toys in the water. 

Over in one corner a group was barking like dogs as 
the teacher held up a puppy picture from her Peabody 
Language Development Kit. The classroom was light and 
cheerful, full of pictures and happy sounds, and Lupe 
wanted to stay. 

While her daughter explored the center, Mrs. Moreno 
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talked with the director. She was told that her family’s 
income level would probably enable them to enroll Lupe 
for just 50 cents a week. The director explained in 
Spanish that to be eligible Mrs. Moreno would have to be 
seeking work, be in job training or actually employed. 

The next week Mrs. Moreno found employment at a 
nearby garment factory, and Lupe was soon enrolled in 
the center. By November she was chatting in English. She 
knew the names of colors, was learning about animals and 
their sounds, and was more self-confident and outgoing. 
And though she did not realize it, Lupe had become 
familiar with the alphabet and with numbers from informal 
daily exposure. 

That Spring the day care center formed its parent 
council, and Mrs. Moreno agreed to serve. Mr Moreno was 
unemployed several times during the winter but, like 
many other fathers, he used the extra time to help build 
an outdoor sandbox and sun screen for the center. 

Mr.and Mrs. Moreno 
now follow Lupe’s 


_s 
progress 


closely. Because the teachers keep them well informed, 
they can supplement their daughter’s development by 
talking about the things she learned at school. 

The story of the Moreno family helps illustrate El 
Paso’s special need for developmental day care centers. 
Background 
Wages and per capita income in El Paso are among the 
very lowest in the Nation. Housing in the city is the 
Nation’s worst, according to a recent study published in 
Harper’s magazine. And until the housing authority and 
the YWCA opened their centers, quality day care was 
available to less than 200 children of the working poor. 

These facts became increasingly obvious to concerned 
agencies and citizens of El Paso in the late 1960’s. During 
the early 1970’s, their concern was translated into action. 
The El Paso Housing Authority was planning and building 
new housing complexes, not just on the Southside but in 
all areas of the sprawling city. Community centers in 

many of the complexes included day care 

_ facilities, although no funding was available for 

operations. Woodrow W. Bean, then chairman 

€ of the housing authority, and present 

chairman Ray Pearson worked with executive 

director Nicholas Perez to apply for authority 

to fund the program through HUD’s Dallas 
office. 

The funding would meet several vital 

social needs. It would free welfare mothers 

for job training and employment. It would 


a’ 


*, give low-income preschoolers the headstart 


they needed for success in school and 
in life. And it would provide hundreds 


of jobs in the centers themselves, 

training the previously unemployable 

to become paraprofessionals in early 
childhood development. 

At the same time that the housing 

authority was planning social services into 

its program, the El Paso YWCA and the El 

Paso United Way were making child care a top 

priority. A YWCA review, a self-evaluation held 

every 3 years, had highlighted the need for the 

organization to extend its services to all areas of 


* 


ey the community and to all income levels. Day care 


- 


seemed an ideal way to begin. 
The needs and the capabilities of the YWCA and 


the housing authority dovetailed remarkably. The housing 

authority had the centers ready and could provide quality 

equipment through HUD financing. The YWCA could offer 

proven administrative ability; expertise in garnering Federal, 

local and private funding; staff training and program 

administration; and its philosophical commitment as a 

women’s movement to the well-being of mothers and 
children and to equal opportunity for all people. 

In February 1972, the YWCA and the housing 

authority signed a contract that made the ““Y” admin- 

istrator of what would become 10 day care centers, 
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each serving an average of 50 preschoolers and their 
families. The United Way would help coordinate additional 
services from other agencies. 

In setting up the day care program, the YWCA faced 
a three part challenge. First, it was required to meet 
stringent State and Federal requirements. Second, it had 
to tailor the program to meet the real needs and prefer- 
ences of the low-income community and to win the trust 
and participation of the people it served. And third, it 
had to find funding for the centers. 

Meeting Federal guidelines was a job clearly spelled 
out in such terms as square feet, staff-child ratio, kitchen 
equipment and fire escapes. Gearing the program to 
community needs was a more subtle challenge. 


Program a Success 
Today, vigorous parent participation and long waiting lists 
indicate that the YWCA is doing its job well. 

From the beginning, the association developed each 
center as an individual entity, with its own sense of 
community and its own atmosphere. The center in the 
Southside, for instance, is very different from the one in 
the farming area of Tigua. 

Each center’s individuality is enhanced by its parent 
councils. The parents discuss policy and program with 
center directors; help raise money through bazaars and 
dances and donate their time and abilities to make 
physical improvements at the centers. 

In late 1974 the concept of community participation 
was extended one step further. A citywide advisory 
council was established with more than half the members 
parents of children enrolled in the centers. The rest of the 
members are business and professional people and in- 
terested citizens. They help the centers to establish and 
implement policies on finance, child development, pro- 
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gram planning and other related services. 

Parental involvement also is encouraged by staff 
social workers, who keep parents informed and help with 
family problems that range from unemployment to health 
care. Parental involvement is encouraged mainly by the 
genuine respect staff members have for the children and 
their families. Families know that their Mexican-American 
heritage is valued; they see it in every aspect of the 
program. 

Children in the centers are encouraged to speak and 
improve their Spanish while they learn English. Mexican 
customs, traditions, and celebrations play a big part in the 
program. Mexican foods are served at many meals. The 
center directors aid most of the teachers are required to 
be bilingual. Whenever possible, the staff is recruited from 
the community or housing complex in which they work. 

The bilingual program is rich in language develop- 
ment. Stories, conversation, and use of the Peabody 
Language Development kits teach skills in both English 
and Spanish. Children learn the concepts of numbers, 
colors, time, spatial relationships, and new words. They 
talk about people and jobs. They learn about their city 
from trips to farms, bakeries, fire stations and zoos. 

The children’s physical development is promoted by 
use of the YWCA’s gym-swim program for preschoolers. 
Each week the children go to the central facility to swim 
in the pool and use the gym equipment under the 
supervision of trained instructors. Teachers continue the 
program at each center. 

The centers build healthy emotional attitudes as well 
as promote physical development. Every day, through 
smiles, words of encouragement and praise, and through 
skills learned and tasks accomplished, each child under- 
stands that he is a worthwhile and capable person. This 
feeling of self-worth gives him the self-confidence he 
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Day 


needs for the difficult business of growing up. 

This kind of quality developmental day care is not 
cheap. Finding the funding to pay for it will always be a 
challenge for the YWCA and the housing authority, but 
the quality of the El Paso program has attracted adequate 
monies from HUD and from other human service 
agencies. 


Funding 

The program’s budget has grown from $347,000 in 1972 
to $1,250,000 in 1975. Seventy percent of the funding 
comes from Federal sources; the rest is matched by State 
and local monies. 

These statistics tell only part of the story of the 
success of the El Paso day care centers. It is better told 
by the lives of the people involved. 

-- The pretty baby whose congenital hip defect was 
discovered by the staff nurse in time to be corrected by a 
simple brace. 

-- The little boy who came to the center completely 


Zale Foundation 
Day Care Center 
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out of control and today plays happily with friends, 
thanks to help from a local guidance center and lots of 
love from his teachers. 

-- Two little sisters whose mother is unable emotion- 
ally and physically to care for them. While their home life 
is still inadequate, the centers give them meals, love and 
extra attention. 

-- The mother who stated at a parent meeting, 
“Before my child came to this center, she couldn’t talk. 
We went from doctor to doctor. Finally one suggested 
that we try day care. In 6 months my child is talking. 
She is a different girl, and I’m so grateful.” 

But best of all are the 7-year-olds. Each year they 
leave the centers, fluent in Spanish and English, comfort- 
able with letters and numbers, eager to learn still more 
about the exciting world around them. Only the future 
can tell how much their chances of personal fulfillment 
have been increased by their involvement in El Paso’s day 
care centers. f® 
Ms. Gregory is on the staff of the El Paso YWCA. 
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On “The Hill,” a community in the 
shadow of the Nation’s Capital, a 
striking change is underway. A one- 
time slum community is being radi- 
cally transformed. Old Victorian 
rowhouses—for years the homes of 
low- and moderate-income predomi- 
nantly black families—are being 
bought, gutted, and restored to state- 
ly elegance by more affluent, pre- 
dominantly white professionals. 

The close-in location, the energy 
shortage, suburban building morato- 
riums, and some disenchantment with 
suburban living have helped spark 
interest in living on The Hill. The 
Southwest Freeway has further eased 
the driving to downtown, the Na- 
tional Airport, Virginia, and north- 
west Washington; eventually, the 
Metro subway will also make The Hill 
even more convenient to all area 
points. As The Hill becomes a more 
accessible and attractive place to live, 
the neighborhood is changing in 
dramatic ways. 

The positive aspects of the change 
are probably more obvious than the 
problems that such restoration 
creates: Renovation adds to Wash- 
ington, D.C.’s tax base, increases 
property values, improves the archi- 
tectural character of the city, and 
demonstrates a renewed faith in 
downtown living. But private renewal 
on this scale, not unlike federally 
subsidized urban renewal, is dis- 
rupting the lives of individual resi- 
dents and changes the character of 
neighborhoods. 

As rents and home prices rise in 
response to consumer demand and 
uncontrolled real estate speculation, 
the poor and the near poor of 
Capitol Hill are driven from an area 
in which many have lived all their 
lives. Today, the average restored 
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‘The Hill 


home on The 
$40,000-$50,000, substantially 
beyond the pocketbooks of those 
who earn less than $12,000 and who 
made up the majority of the area’s 
population in 1970. Property values 
and rents in neighborhoods being re- 
stored typically doubled in the dec- 
ade from 1960-1970, spiking prices 
well above city medians. As a result 
of such economic pressure, almost 
8,000 blacks were forced to leave 
The Hill during the 60’s. One Hill 
census tract actually lost 59 percent 
of its black population. 

One Hill resident, Mrs. Joyce L. 
Vanlandingham, commenting on the 
changes, said, “I feel that the real 
estate people should let low-income 
residents have a voice in what’s going 
on here. After all, they have lived 
here longer than the newcomers. In 
my view the whole renovation proc- 
ess is discrimination.” 


Hill sells for 


Replacement Housing Unavailable 

The social changes are not exclusively 
economic or racial. Those displaced 
are not only relatively poor and black 
but they are disproportionally from 
large (6 or more) families—families 


which have found the area’s row- 
houses and parks particularly attrac- 
tive for bringing up their children. 
Between 1960 and 1970 restoration 
areas lost 65 percent to 75 percent of 
their larger households, the very 
families who find it hardest to obtain 
relocation housing. 

Mrs. Jean Blakely, a resident of 
The Hill whose family was displaced 
by renovation, commented, “Since 
we had no place to go, I had to move 
in with relatives. So far, ’'ve not been 
able to find decent living quarters. 
Renovation is fine, but don’t put the 
poor people out on the streets.” 


By Jerome N. Jefferson 


The problem is serious, since the 
displaced are given no _ relocation 
assistance and no relocation pay- 
ments. In a city with a low vacancy 
rate and a waiting list of 7,000 for 
public housing, those forced out 
often have no place to go. And un- 
like the conditions of federally sub- 
sidized urban renewal, there is no 
provision for low- and moderate- 
income dwellings along with the more 
expensive units being offered in the 
area. 

Ironically, many new residents of 
The Hill were originally attracted to 
the neighborhood because of its 
mixture of black and white, rich and 
poor; yet their in-migration may 
destroy the very diversity they seek. 


Working to Ease the Transition 

But there are already many individ- 
uals and groups working to solve the 
problems of change on The Hill. One 
such, the Capitol East Housing Coali- 
tion, was formed in 1963 to help 
such residents as Mrs. Blakely. The 
organization is committed to main- 
taining racial and economic diversity 
in the area. 

Although it has no paid staff and 
no budget, the coalition has done 
much in a short time—holding work- 
shops, conducting surveys, meeting 
with area residents in order to iden- 
tify community needs and increase 
neighborhood resources. It has 
lobbied the District of Columbia City 
Council for both rent control legisla- 
tion and a continued ceiling on 
District interest rates. The coalition 
has urged the City Council to hold 
hearings on and develop a compre- 
hensive community plan. 

The group has also challenged the 
private market by appealing to real 
estate companies active on The Hill 
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TOP—Capitol Hill laundry converted to 
BOTTOM—Gutted home restored to residence 
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Union Station—Future site 
of Capital's Visitors Center 


for moderate-income and relocation 
housing for those displaced. They 
have also concerned themselves with 
lending practices and policies of 
banking institutions accused of dis- 
criminating against the inner-city 
poor. According to Mrs. Gilda 
Warnick, a member of the coalition, 
the group is currently organizing a 
Neighborhood Housing Center to pro- 
vide housing counseling and low- 
interest loans from a revolving loan 
fund to help tenants purchase and 
repair their own homes. “This would 
enable residents to stay in their own 
neighborhood.” 


Restoration Group Active 

Another of the strong influences 
behind what is happening on Capitol 
Hill is the Capitol Hill Restoration 
Society (CHRS), organized in 1955. 
At that time, the organization’s pur- 
pose was to preserve historic sites and 
make The Hill a model residential 
area. In recent years, it has organized 
house tours, the proceeds from which 
are donated to various charitable 
organizations. CHRS itself has come 
to be a civic association of over 
1,200 members who are primarily 
homeowners. Now the society’s 
stated goal is to preserve and pro- 
mote this area of the Nation’s Capital 
as an urban village offering all the 
conveniences of shopping and service 
facilities, where the mixed styles of 
architecture—varying from house to 
house—give The Hill a distinctive 
visual character. 


Society’s Focus 

The society’s most recent primary 
focus has been on land use and zon- 
ing issues. Mrs. Carol Santos, society 
president, said, “Zoning is so impor- 
tant to preservation of life on Capitol 
Hill. A couple of years ago there was 
an attempt to build a large office 
building on The Hill. This would have 
been the largest privately owned 
office building in the city. The build- 
ing’s structure did not conform with 
that of the other structures on The 
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Rogers Memorial—renovated community hospital on Capitol Hill 


Hill. A legal battle ensued for two 
years. A suit was filed in the U'S. 
Court of Appeals. The building was 
banned on Capitol Hill.” 

The CHRS succeeded in encourag- 
ing appropriations for city funds to 
restore the old Eastern Market and 
succeeded in having the name of the 
Metro station on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue changed from “Marine Barracks” 
to “Eastern Market” because it re- 
flected the character of the neighbor- 
hood. The society played a leading 
role in persuading the U.S. Congress 
not to take over residential blocks for 
the construction of a Library of 
Congress annex. Annually, the society 
attempts to demonstrate the advan- 
tages of Capitol Hill living. 

Long range restoration of Capitol 
Hill is occurring in conjunction with a 
number of other renewal activities in 
peripheral areas which the city aims 
to complete in 1975, in time to 
coincide with its bicentennial cele- 
bration: 


The National Visitors Center 

The old Union Station, on the edge 
of the Capitol Hill area, is being 
restored to include a national visitors 
center for the Nation’s Capital. The 
center is designed to assist visitors in 
meeting their own objectives while 
visiting Washington, whether moti- 
vated by patriotism, historical inter- 


11 


est, study, public affairs, or private 
business. Connecting with the center 
is the city’s emerging new subway 
system. The Visitors Center Metro 
station will also connect to Wash- 
ington’s National Airport. 


H Street (Northeast) Corridor 

In the city’s northeast corridor along 
H street, bordering Capitol Hill, the 
neighborhood development program 
features development of townhouse 
and highrise units as well as a major 
new commercial site. “The renewal of 
this area will be enormously bene- 
ficial to the poor of this neighbor- 
hood,” said an area resident, Mrs. 
Carol Heard. “It will be nice to have 
a chance to live in decent quarters,” 
she added. 

New public facilities in the area 
will include an expanded site for two 
elementary schools and scattered vest 
pocket parks. Rehabilitation activities 
will involve continuation of the 
neighborhood preservation program 
to promote upkeep of about 75 
rehabilitated units that will be com- 
pleted under the Federal loan and 
grant program. 


The Rogers Memorial Hospital 

The Capitol Hill renovation program 
also includes modernization of Wash- 
ington’s old Casualty Hospital, re- 
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named in 1969 the Rogers Memorial 
Hospital. 

Rogers Memorial is an outgrowth 
of an institution established in 1888 
by volunteers. By 1905, the present 
site on Massachusetts Avenue had 
been acquired and the hospital began 
to grow in direct response to the 
community it serves. As the years 
passed and the population grew, the 
need for further expansion of the 
hospital became apparent. In 1928, 
the cornerstone was laid for a new 
building which, upon completion, 
offered the community a modern 
hospital that served for the next 40 
years. As the only volunteer, non- 
profit community hospital serving the 
downtown Capitol Hill area, Rogers 
Memorial is an integral link in the life 
of the city, and its current growth is 
a result of community concern. 


View Generally Favorable 
Residents, organizations, and realtors 
generally agree that The Hill, like 
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Homeowner, Jewell Ochiltree, 
shows off restored Capitol 
Hill home. 





RIGHT-—Lincoln statue in 
area’s Lincoln Park 

FAR RIGHT & 
BELOW-Statue of Edwin 
Stanton, focal point of 
The Hill's Stanton Park 
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many other inner-city and suburban 
areas, has its problems with major 
crimes, too. “But we have no more 
than our share,” resident Annie Mae 
Davis put it. And the 
Capitol Hill real estate interests re- 


mains high, in the wake of tight and 
expensive mortgage money: 
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Capitol Hill's Friendship House, once the home of Francis Scott Key 


mood of 


ay eee? Ha gaa 


@ Senators, Representatives and 
other government workers still find it 
convenient and pleasant to live within 
walking distance of their offices. 

@ Builders and developers continue 
to build clusters of new townhouses 
that are usually sold before they are 
completed. One design featuring an 
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English basement (an entrance from 
the outside) with bars around the 
windows has proved especially attrac- 
tive to young couples who use it as a 
sublet, for additional income. 

@ More young couples with chil- 
dren are selecting old, unrestored 
houses, paying an average of $30,000 





TOP—Eastern Market, the hub of activity on The Hill 
BOTTOM-—Restored home of Frederick Douglass—now the Museum of African Art 


for a large structure they themselves (iiesz 
can repair or sublet to subcontrac- & © 
tors. Restoration activities are wide- 
spread. 
@ Old rowhouses have emerged as 
a colorful strip of little shops that 
sell everything from kitchen equip- 
ment to art supplies. The fronts are 
imaginatively contemporary, contrast- 
ing with the old Eastern Market, a 
block north. 
@ Countering a shortage of mort- 
gage money, Hill sales are often made 
to settle an estate, which takes back 
a seven-and-one-half percent mortgage 
to make the sale. Or a savings and 
loan institution may refinance for a 
new buyer willing to pay a higher 
interest rate to get a higher loan. 
@ Although some limited specula- 
tive upgrading is still going on, tight 
money has discouraged most specula- 
tive rehabilitation of Hill houses. 
Some realty professionals regard this 
as good for the area. ; 5 eK 
The architectural upgrading and ae a HHH 
social diversity that the newer resi- : ae = 
dents of The Hill seek may be tem- 4 ee _—" 7 
porarily overshadowing the need for 
housing for the areas low- and 
moderate-income families. But coali- 
tions are actively trying to make it 
possible to allow for change while 
also providing housing for everyone. 
There are problems, but people are 
working to solve them. On balance, 
the future of The Hill looks bright. «@ 


PIT 7 7 ret e 


—Jerome N. Jefferson 
Federal Junior Fellow 
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Great Britain’s Plan 
for Improving Public 
Housing Maintenance 


By E. Jay Howenstine 


Public housing in the United States has been seriously 
affected by rising costs. In 1969 Congress adopted the 
requirement that public housing rents should not exceed 
25 percent of annual adjusted income of the tenant. As a 
consequence, Federal operating subsidies for over a mil- 
lion public housing units have increased twelvefold since 
1969—from $33 million to a projected $400 million for 
fiscal year 1975. 

With little prospect of greatly increased rent pay- 
ments from subsidized low-income families, and with the 
threat of continued inflation in operating costs, LHA’s 
have been hard pressed to develop ways and means of 
reducing costs through high productivity. In fact, HUD 
will soon complete a 3-year Public Housing Management 
Improvement Program costing $25 million, which has 
developed new cost-saving management techniques for 
transfer to LHA’s throughout the country. 

In December 1972, a decision was made to examine 
the British public housing maintenance system, which had 


achieved an international reputation for excellence. One 
of the most noteworthy features of the British system is 
its incentive bonus plan based on work study (how a job 
should be done and how long it should take). 


The British Plan 

The British incentive bonus plan embraces two major 
concepts: scientific analysis of work methods and objec- 
tive standards of work performance. This methodology— 
called work study—is widely known as such in interna- 
tional circles. The second concept dictates payment of a 
bonus to workers who achieve above average production 
levels. This incentive helps to ensure cooperation with 
management in applying the work study system. 

The way in which these two basic ideas are carried 
out is as important as the ideas themselves. They are 
designed, introduced, implemented, and evaluated by 
management and labor unions working together. The 
workers and their unions are brought into the picture in 
the very beginning and the plan proceeds through its 
various stages only with their agreement. In the United 
Kingdom, both the national Trades Union Congress and 
the national construction unions support the application 
of work study techniques. 

There is no effort by management to force a system 
on its workers; it is a cooperative venture. There is no 
threat of unemployment for workers; the national “Code 
of Guiding Principles” adopted by the LHA’s and the 
trade unions states that there shall be no “lay-offs” as a 
result of the introduction of work study. Nor is there a 
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work “speed-up.” While workers employed under an 
incentive plan will generally work faster than workers not 
on a bonus plan, the main boost in productivity comes 
not from working harder or faster, but from working 
more efficiently. 


Reasons for the Plan 

The postwar development of the work study movement in 
the British construction industry in general and in the 
public housing maintenance sector in particular came in a 
somewhat different political and economic climate than 
now prevails in the U.S. On the one hand, the British 
inherited a massive backlog of housing maintenance needs 
from World War II; on the other hand, there was a severe 
shortage of skilled construction workers. On top of this, 
the construction worker, including of course, the con- 
struction maintenance worker, was poorly paid—not only 
relatively within the whole industrial labor force but also 
strikingly in comparison with his American counterpart. 
For example, in 1971, the average hourly earnings of 
British construction workers (equivalent to $1.53) were 8 
percent below the average of all British industries and 
ranked 17 among 23 major industries. By contrast the 
rate for U.S. construction workers ($5.87) was 68 percent 
above the all-industry average, and placed first among 37 
major industries. 

The English incentive bonus plan, therefore, served 
many purposes. The LHA’s were able to attract more and 
better construction maintenance workers with the promise 
of higher earnings without undermining national wage 
controls still in force. But more fundamentally, it was 
designed to sharply raise the existing low productivity 
levels of the housing maintenance labor force and thereby 
cope with the two-edged national problem of a critical 
housing maintenance problem and the fact that in the 
1960’s building maintenance had risen to about one-third 
of the country’s expenditures on all building activity. 

The most commonly used bonus system in the 
United Kingdom is the straight proportional type: that is, 
if output is 40 percent above normal performance, the 
worker receives a bonus of 40 percent above the guar- 
anteed minimum hourly rate. This system has the advan- 
tage that it is easily understood and appeals directly to the 
worker’s sense of equity. 


Results 

The British plan appears to have yielded benefits for 
everyone. From the worker’s point of view, the most 
important direct benefit is a larger pay check. In the 
Greater London Council, for example, the average bonus 
paid is around 40 percent of the basic hourly wage. 
Second, greater job satisfaction has accompanied a work 
environment based on labor-management cooperation 
having an accent on production. 

From the management point of view, the plan has 
yielded higher worker productivity and made possible 
significant reductions in the size of the labor force. For 
example, by utilizing attrition and not discharge, the 
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Greater London Council was able to cut its maintenance 
labor force almost in half from 1966 to 1972. Work 
study plans have also enabled LHA’s to overcome back- 
logs of deferred maintenance and to achieve reductions in 
unit maintenance costs averaging between 15 and 20 
percent. Many LHA’s report an improvement in the 
quality of maintenance work and an increased ability to 
retain skilled workers who might otherwise be tempted to 
leave for higher wages in the private sector. Finally, the 
plan has had a marked impact on the management system 
as a whole. The  productivity-awareness and _ cost- 
consciousness promoted by work study have been im- 
portant factors in developing a creative, critical and 
innovative approach at all levels of management. 
Information on tenant reactions to the work study 
plan is too fragmentary to be a guide. Overall, however, 
there has certainly been a net benefit to tenants resulting 
from significant reductions in maintenance work backlogs. 


On the Negative Side 

It would be a mistake to assume that work study plans 
have no deficiencies or that they have been free of 
criticisms. Some have questioned whether work study can 
really be a scientifically objective system, and particularly 
whether it can produce and maintain reasonably tight 
work standards. Over a period of time there is a danger of 
erosion in work standards, unless management, financial, 
and audit controls are constantly exercised with a view to 
introducing modifications required by significant changes 
in methods, materials, and work content. 

Furthermore, there is no guarantee that the public 
authorities (and ultimately the taxpayer) will benefit from 
increased productivity through a commensurate cutting 
back in the size of the labor force. The level of services 
rendered may be quite legitimately increased as produc- 
tivity increases, but with weak management there may 
also be a tendency for it to rise without good reason. 


The Transfer Potential 

In view of the rather spectacular results achieved by this 
plan in the United Kingdom, and in view of the basic 
similarities of the problem and of institutional arrange- 
ments in the United Kingdom and the United States, 
there may be a tendency to believe that the system can 
be easily transferred to the United States. This, however, 
is far from being the case. The problems of management 
technology transfer are complicated enough when con- 
fined to one country. There are in fact four striking 
differences in the conditions of the two countries which 
are relevant to international technology transfer. 

First, as already observed, there is a marked differ- 
ence in the comparative wage levels of the construction 
maintenance worker in the two countries. This fact 
immediately casts serious doubts on the transferability of 
the generous incentive bonus features of the plan. How- 
ever, consideration might be given to expressing incentives 
in terms other than a wage bonus, such as in increased 
time off, or future wage increases could be made con- 
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tingent on productivity improvements. 

Second, maintenance workers in British local public 
agencies by and large belong to national trade unions 
which have a long tradition of playing a responsible and 
creative role in planning and implementing work study 
plans. LHA employees in the U.S. are not so organized or 
experienced in these matters. 

Third, American LHA’s on the average manage con- 
siderably fewer dwellings than their British counterparts. 
British experience suggests that work study is generally 
uneconomic in a local public agency employing fewer 
than 50 workers. 


“HUD will soon complete a 
3-year Public Housing 
Management Improvement 
Program... which has developed 
new cost-saving management 
techniques for transfer to LHA’s 
throughout the country.” 


Fourth, there are significant differences in style of 
management. The British management style may be char- 
acterized as highly professional service delivery to a 
somewhat distant clientele. While in the U.S. there is 
constant upgrading in the quality of housing management, 
there is also a major tendency toward greater tenant 
involvement. These differences would certainly need to be 
taken into account. 


Conclusions 

After taking full account of the differences in the two 
environments, one concludes that the British system—with 
appropriate adaptations—appears to have some appli- 
cability in the U.S. It may be noted, too, that while up 
until now work study plans are practically unknown in 
U.S. public housing programs, they have been utilized— 
apparently fairly successfully—in certain military housing 
projects under the Department of Defense, in certain 
public building maintenance programs of the General 
Services Administration, and in public building mainte- 
nance programs of local governments, including Phoenix, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles County. ® 


This article is based on a visit to the United Kingdom 
by a team representing HUD and The Urban Institute. 
The views expressed here by Mr. Howenstine, Inter- 
national Research Coordinator, HUD Office of Policy 
Development and Research, are those of the team and 
do not necessarily represent the views of HUD or the 
Urban Institute. 
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Wrap-around spray technique in electrostatic 
spray system 
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In our “first cost” and “throw away” 
oriented society, the cost of main- 
tenance and repair is frequently 
ignored. This is a serious mistake 
since maintenance costs can be many 
times the original purchase price and 


public housing is no exception. Main- 
tenance costs of residential properties 
are the most important expense item 
in any local authority’s budget, fre- 
quently comprising over SO percent 
of it. The development of new main- 
tenance materials and techniques and 
their demonstration to potential users 
can have a significant impact on these 
costs. This is the theory behind the 
““paintmobile.” 

The “paintmobile” is actually a 
leased van which will tour all 10 
HUD regions demonstrating to local 
housing authorities new spray paint- 
ing techniques, polyurethane seamless 
flooring, and electrostatic fence paint- 
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"4 
aintmobile 


ing. This program has been developed 
by HUD’s Office of Policy Develop- 
ment and Research (PD&R), Division 
of Energy, Building Technology and 
Standards, in conjunction with HUD’s 
Maintenance Engineering Branch in 


the Office of Housing Management. 
The demonstrations are conducted by 
the General Polymers Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, under contract to 
PD&R. (The accompanying photos 
were taken at the demonstration in 
Washington, D.C. on April 29, 1975, 
which was attended by representa- 
tives of HUD, local authorities, and 
officials from various government 
agencies.) 


Format of Demonstrations 

Actual demonstrations are conducted 
in two vacant apartments designated 
by the guest housing authority in 
each area. One apartment is used to 





SR eee” 
demonstrate flooring and the other 
for painting. The spray painting tech- 
nique utilizes a HUD-developed fog- 
dry latex paint which dries to the 
touch in 20 minutes. The splash back 
dries as it falls to the floor and can 
be swept up with a broom. The 
Chicago Housing Authority is 
presently using this technique and 
saved $800,000 in maintenance costs 
in 1974. 

The polyurethane seamless flooring 
is ideal for maintenance and repair 
installations in public housing. It can 
be installed over existing surfaces and 
results in a thin, seamless, tough, and 
attractive surface. It costs approxi- 
mately the same as vinyl tile, but 
requires much less maintenance. 

The electrostatic spray paint is 
used to paint fences and railings, 
which are usually a painter’s bane. 
The paint is applied from one side 
only, but covers the entire fence 


1. & 2. Seeding viny! chips for seamless 


floor coating 


3. Fog dry spray painting (airless) 
with use of paint shield 


since it is attracted to the reverse side 
by electrostatic charge. This is 
particularly useful for railings and 
fences on high rise structures. These 
can be painted from the inside thus 
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eliminating the need 


for expensive 


scaffolding. 


In addition to exhibiting new 
materials, the demonstration is also 
designed to _ stimulate interested 
tenants to qualify as painters and 
flooring applicators and become self 
sustaining members of the economic 
community. 

Since the “paintmobile” cannnot 
visit all of the over 3000 local hous- 
ing authorities, a film of the demon- 
stration will be made for distribution 
to all interested personnel. Con- 
sidering the size and scope of the 
public housing program, any improve- 
ments in maintenance techniques can 
result in significant savings. ® 


Conrad C, Arnolts, 

Division of Energy, Building 
Technology and Standards, 

HUD Office of Policy Development 
and Research 
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in print 
Energy Conservation in Buildings: Techniques for Eco- 


nomical Design, by C.W. Griffin. Washington, The Con- 
struction Specifications Institute, 1974. 183p. $15.00. 


One of the bright spots in the otherwise descending 
gloom over our national energy situation is the positive 
assurance that energy conservation can free America from 
dependence on Arab oil. Much of the energy gain can 
come from energy conservation measures employed in 
residential and commercial buildings, both old and new. 
Such is the theme of this timely new book by C.W. 
Griffin, a former senior editor of Engineering News- 
Record and author of several engineering texts. He was 
commissioned to write this book by the Construction 
Specifications Institute to help the building construction 
industry save energy through improvements in building 
design, maintenance and financing. 


Mr. Griffin has brought together in one volume 
successful ideas which have been propounded for years. 
He has not attempted to make an innovative contribution. 
What is new, however, is his approach in both economic 
as well as mechanical engineering terms—providing cost 
effective data for each technique discussed. Equally im- 
portant is his stress on attitudinal changes needed by 
consumers and by the construction industry, if we are to 
live within our energy resources: stop waste; live sensibly, 
not luxuriously. This, we are told, will reduce energy 
consumption 15—20 percent by 1980, and 30—50 percent 
by 1990 from 1974 levels. 


How can this be done? First, by improved archi- 
tectural design, utilizing energy-conserving techniques. 
Separate chapters are devoted to thermal insulation, glass 
wall design, heating/ventilating/air conditioning systems, 
waste heat recovery, improved mechanical design, op- 
erating and maintenance economies, lighting and electrical 
design, and solar energy. 


In considering what can be done to encourage energy 
conservation by builders and developers, Mr. Griffin dis- 
cusses the need for building code reform, tax reform, 
government subsidy, and accelerated research and develop- 
ment of solar, wind, geothermal, and other non-fossil 
forms of energy. He recommends setting minimum 
standards for thermal-insulating values in building codes, 
though he admits this method has drawbacks in obtaining 
compliance. For tax reform he recommends strong med- 
icine: Set an energy quotient for different types of 
buildings and for different climates, beyond which energy 
costs would not be tax deductible. (Use of a standard tax 
deduction might accomplish the same purpose with much 
greater ease. It would reward the efficient energy user and 
punish the inefficient user.) 


Permit immediate tax deductions for energy-conserving 
repairs—e.g., adding thermal insulation to existing build- 
ings—as annual operating expenses rather than capital 
improvements. 


Tax commercial and industrial real estate for land only, 
thereby encouraging capital improvements, including en- 
ergy-conservation expenditures. 


Institute an excise tax on energy use for different cat- 
egories of users. A change in utility pricing policies, 
raising the unit price for high energy consumers instead of 
lowering these prices (the current practice) would 
doubtless promote minor marvels of energy conservation, 
quickly attained. 


In conclusion, the book will be most helpful to many 
groups interested in coping with the facts of life of the 
“energy conservation age” in the building field—architects, 
engineers, developers, mortgage finance bankers, and pro- 
perty owners. The environmentalist, and, indeed, the 
taxpayer himself, will find it stimulating, provocative and 


challenging. —John M. Weaver 


Chief, Technical Operations Branch 
and Deputy Director 
HUD Library 
A Selected Bibliography 


The Transfer of Development Rights: A New Technique 
of. Land Use Regulation. Edited by Jerome G. Rose. 
356p. Hardback $12.95. This new volume, the latest in a 
series published by the Rutgers Center for Urban Policy 
Research on the legal foundations of planning, is the first 
comprehensive compilation of material on the transfer of 
development rights (TDR) ever published. 


Dollars & Cents of Shopping Centers: 1975. The .sixth 
edition of the Urban Land Institute’s triennial study on 
receipts and expenses in shopping center operations; con- 
tains many new features designed to help shopping center 
principals cope with the rugged business climate of today. 
Copies are available for $25.00 for ULI members and 
$37.50 for nonmembers from ULI, 1200 18th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Revitalization of Downtown: Self-Help Guidelines for the 
Smaller City (Executive Summary), prepared by PROD, 
Inc., of Santa Cruz, Calif. The “PROD Package” was 
prepared by PROD, Inc., through a HUD Comprehensive 
Planning Research and Demonstration Project. The 
package includes a publication entitled Revitalization of 
Downtown: Self-Help Guidelines for the Smaller City and 
a set of 160 slides on the subject of downtown revi- 
talization. 
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Ithacare Center, in Ithaca, New York, 
is a corporation created to develop 
and operate an adult home for the 
well aged, ambulatory person, 62 
years of age or older in need of a 
sheltered environment. Initiated in 
1971 by Ithaca College in coopera- 
tion with HUD, the Ellis Phillips 
Foundation, and the Jessie Smith 
Noyes Foundation, Ithacare is the 
first adult home and health care 
training facility to be established in 
Ithaca. 

Advances in health care research in 
recent years have created a need for 
Ithacare; the ability of modern 
medicine to prolong life has gen- 
erated a crisis. Too much attention 
has been given to longevity and too 
little to improving the quality of life. 
Ithacare is an attempt to cope with 
two aspects of the overall problem— 
the quality of life and of housing. 
These elements, properly organized, 
can contribute greatly to the overall 
framework of a program for the 
elderly and handicapped. 

Based on known methods of care 
and existing housing programs, 


Recycling People 
and Places 


Ithacare 


Project 


By Stephen M. Schneeweiss 


know-how and the training of health 
care manpower. The building adheres 
strictly to standards required for 
health and safety under the FHA 
building rules and the operational 
code of the New York State Board of 
Social Welfare. 

The structure has several lounges, 


Ithacare has set itself three sub-goals: .. ’ 
(1) to keep people alive longer; (2) to 


keep people healthier longer; and (3) 


to educate a professional capable of *-3% 
helping people live better in dom- _:43 


iciliary housing. 


Ithacare Center 

The building recycled for the Ithacare 
Center was built in 1900 and until 
1955 served as the hospital for the 
city of Ithaca. In 1955 it was turned 
over to Ithaca College and from 1955 
until 1972 served as a dormitory for 
Ithaca College students. In 1973 
when construction began, the goal 
was to rehabilitate the building, but 
to retain, wherever possible, the 
charm and warmth of the old struc- 
ture. The Ellis L. Phillips Foundation 
provided $100,000 in basic develop- 
ment cost and initial improvements 
on the project. FHA insured a 
$1,151,000 subsidized mortgage 
running 40 years at one percent 
interest to the corporation under the 
FHA 236 program, and _ Ithaca 
College provided the educational 


the use of separate dining rooms—a 
main dining room of medium size, 
designed to seat 25 persons com- 
fortably and a small dining room that 
accommodates six to eight people 
and is used for small meetings and 
discussions during lunch and dinner. 

One of the many advantages of 
having remodeled this lovely old 
facility is that there is additional 
space available as needs arise. There 
are activity rooms and space which 
would have been financially impos- 
sible starting from ground zero, given 
today’s building costs. The entire 
third floor is given over to a series of 
craft rooms, meeting rooms and 
assembly areas that are also available 
to the community. 

Although Ithacare provides each 
resident with a fully furnished room, 
each resident may individualize his 
own room to fit his personal desires. 


Personal Touch of Staff 

The real meaning of Ithacare, 
however, lies in the people who are 
deeply involved in its day to day 
operation. The best way to gain an 
understanding of Ithacare is to under- 
stand the feelings and thoughts of the 
residents and staff. 

The average age of the Ithacare 
resident is 78 years, with a range of 
47 to 99 years. The residents have 
backgrounds in teaching, inventing, 


“.>. truck driving, engineering, commercial 


each designed for a different func- 
tion. The main one is the “noisy” 
lounge, which houses a television set. 
Two other lounges are designed for 
card games, contemplation and 
reading. Yet another lounge—the 
Florence Mackey Memorial Lounge 
on the second floor—is being re- 
modeled for use as a solarium. In 
addition, there is a separate library in 
the facility. 

Another interesting innovation is 
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artistry, electrical technology, 
domestic science, business and law. 
Their hobbies include mountain 
climbing, stamp collecting, hiking, 
dancing, music and painting. Almost 
all share the problems and pleasures 
of old age. 

Although there are always the 
physical and emotional limitations 
with which the people come, the 
residents themselves set the pattern 
for relating to the center. One resi- 
dent started a gift shop at Ithacare—a 
successful operation, both from a 
business and personal point of view. 
The store’s most popular items are 
watercolors and drawings by a resi- 
dent who is a retired commercial 
artist. He is the designer of Ithacare’s 
logo. The proceeds of the shop are 
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returned to the Resident Council 
which successfully contributes to the 
operation of the facility. 

Another resident is an inventor 
who works on his projects and in- 
ventions in his room. The residents 
appreciate the fact that although the 
center does provide social activity, 
they are still able to preserve any 
amount of privacy they might desire. 
Some have not ended their ties with 
the communities, but remain involved 
as they were before they became 
residents. 

The activities director arranges for 
residents to take advantage of the 
many, unique activities offered by a 
culturally-oriented community such 
as Ithaca, the home of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca College, and Tompkins 
Cortland Community College. For 
example, Ithaca College’s school of 
music provides a wide range of musi- 
cal activities within the facility. The 
Laboratory of Ornithology at Cornell 
h 


is conducting a course for Ithacare 
residents under the direction of 
Professor Sam Weeks. Community 
artists and landscape architects have 
contributed their services to the 
facility and their advice to the 
residents. 
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From its inception Ithacare has 
been envisioned as an integral part of 
the community. The doors are open 
to people with many different back- 
grounds and lifestyles. A wide range 
of groups, including the Senior Citi- 
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zen’s Council, the Bar Association, 
the Medical Association and other 
civic associations hold meetings at the 
facility. Ithacare has been host to 
participants in a nutrition program 
for the elderly. In a very real sense, 
Ithacare and its residents are 
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becoming a microcosm of the larger 
community which surrounds it. 
Residents’ direct involvement in 
the operation of the facility has con- 
tributed to their own happiness and 
the success of the Ithacare Center. 


Telephone chats with friends and relatives 
keep residents in touch with life outside 
the Center. 

A typical room provides a quiet, sunlit 
corner for reading. 


The Board of Directors and the staff 
have held to the principle of resident 
participation and involvement. The 
Resident Council is active, interested 
and contributes to the business and 
personal operation of the facility. 
The council has one voting, elected 
member on the Board of Directors 
and soon there will be a second. 
Currently, the president of the 
Resident Council serves as a voting 
member of the board. 


Student Input 

There is also a great deal of student 
involvement at Ithacare, which is felt 
to be a very important dimension of 
the facility. As mentioned earlier, one 
of the basic underlying goals was to 
educate students in this form of 
health care. As a result of the 
gracious gifts of the Jessie Smith 
Noyes Foundation, Ithacare has been 
able to support both graduate and 
undergraduate students from Ithaca 
College in several fields of learning at 
the center: speech pathology and 
audiology, music, physical education 
and administration of health services. 





Student 
appreciation 


music 
and 


include 
planning 


projects 
classes, 


implementation of recreational pro- 
grams, courses in speech production 
and lip reading, landscaping of the 
Ithacare grounds, and the planning 


residents in cooking special dishes for 
parties, changing the menus and 
creating more imaginative programs. 
These are not five-day week programs 
that end at 5 p.m. on Friday. Why 
the extra time—the extra work? 


The main dining room at Ithacare Center will seat twenty-five people comfortably. 


and decorating of the activities room 
and various lounges. Students are also 
involved in tutoring programs. This 
unique combination of young and 
old, handicapped and well, is also 
enriching the lives of the residents 
and the students who come to work 
at the facility. 

Another dimension of the center’s 
success is the involvement of the 
staff. The same deep concern of the 
administrator and other key _per- 
sonnel seems to exist at every level of 
the facility. Many personal care 
attendants have volunteered hours of 
their time to assist in special proj- 
ects—preparing the center for 
opening, attending training programs 
and spending time with the residents 
outside of their normal working 
hours. The food staff has helped the 


“I see isolation and _ loneliness, 
malnutrition and poor health, and the 
empty looks of older people who 
have lost their self-esteem,” says 
Ithacare’s administrator. “Ithacare’s 
mission is written on the faces of so 
many older people.” 

Other members of the staff ex- 
press similar sentiment. “I know that 
any advancement in the field of care 
of the elderly, treating them in a 
human, respectful way will not only 
make their lives better but will pro- 
vide for us when we reach that age,” 
says one. 

Another member points out that, 
“The belief that I hold primary is 
that each resident deserves care of 
the most courteous and thorough sort 
owing to the fact that he or she is an 
individual and should be accepted 
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into the community as such. The 
aged, in general, ought to be 
accorded the respect and dignity due 
their years.” 

“Many awards and trophies I don’t 
have, but a deep love and respect for 
older people I will always have,” says 
another dedicated staff member. 

But it is with the residents of 
Ithacare that its success must be 
measured, and they are only too 
happy to speak to the question. 

“I came to Ithacare by a cir- 
cuitous route after the death of my 
husband, who was a physician in 
Hartford, Connecticut, for 30 years. I 
did not wish to be dependent upon 
my friends—although I had many,” 
says Rosamund Berry, an Ithacare 
resident. ““At my age I do not always 
want answers, but someone to listen 
and understand. At Ithacare we have 
an administration, staff, student assis- 
tants and employees who have the 
human touch—understanding, com- 
munication, gentleness, and most 
important of all, the respect for the 
person as a person.” 

“We residents receive thoughtful 
and gracious consideration in a most 
attractive and homelike  environ- 
ment,” claims another satisfied resi- 
dent. “The meals are well planned 
and nutritional, all safety devices 
amply provided, health problems 
competently cared for, all kinds of 
activities and entertainment offered— 
but never with any pressure to par- 
ticipate. The primary aim of all this 
is to keep everyone as happy and 
comfortable as possible. Even oppor- 
tunities to shop are provided. As a 
senior citizen, | could not ask or wish 
for more.” 

“IT was greatly impressed with the 
kindness shown me when I came here 
the first time,” says Ida Probasco, 
also a resident. “I always get a most 
willing response wherever and when- 
ever I need help, yet I am entirely 
independent. I cannot say enough for 
Ithacare. I have never slept better in 
my whole life than I have here. I 
have such peace of mind.” OC} 


Mr. Schneeweiss is Research Admini- 


strator at Ithaca College, Ithaca, New 
York. 
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Tanzania, a nation created from 
the former British colonies of Tan- 
ganyika and Zanzibar, ranks among 
the least-developed countries of the 
world. Like many other nations of 
the Third World, it is trying to cope 
with both primitive rural housing and 
urban slums caused by mass mi- 
gration from the countryside. 

A new program, called Ujamaa 
now 


(‘‘Familyhood”’) Villages, is 
underway to work with Tanzania’s 
2.08 million rural poor, many of 
whom live in the thatched-roof huts 
that Americans usually picture as the 


typical African dwelling. By con- 
solidating all the services provided to 
the villages under one organization, 
the government hopes to make rural 
life more appealing and stem the ex- 
odus to the cities. Such services in- 
clude not only housing, but child 
care facilities, schools, cooperatives, 
and programs for the elderly. While 
Tanzania does have some public hous- 
ing, it affects only about 5 percent of 
the population. The Ujamaa Villages 
are being created for the remainder 
of those who need assistance. 

The task of administering a nation- 
wide program involving 130 different 
tribal groups and 5,628 villages might 
be nearly impossible, were it not for 
the fortunate fact that the tribes have 
very few major differences among 
them. Language is the biggest uni- 
fying force, with Swahili being 
spoken by 95 percent of the pop- 
ulation. The Ujamaa Village concept 
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Self-Help Housing 
in Tanzania 


By Emory Kristof 


is being used near the large cities as 
well as in the back country. Such 
facilities are needed to alleviate con- 
ditions in the shantytowns that have 
sprung up, particularly in the capital 
city of Dar es Salaam. 

The modified socialist government 
wants the country to be as self-suf- 
ficient as possible, with only limited 
aid from outside. Homeownership is 
encouraged, and loans and interest 
operate on a sliding scale. With the 
assistance of the government, a pro- 
spective buyer whose income is less 
than 750 shillings (1 shilling = $.14), 
or about $105 per month, can secure 
a bank loan at 7% percent interest. 
Once the house is built, the govern- 
ment withdraws from the transaction, 
and the principal deals directly with 
the bank. A worker earning from 750 
to 1,500 shillings per month pays 10 
percent interest. If earning over 1,500 
shillings per month, he pays 12% 
percent. 

Cooperative housing and “sweat 
equity” are cornerstones of the 
Ujamaa Village program. Basic coop 
housing costs 2,500 shillings, the 
equivalent of $350. The price in- 
cludes the land, a concrete building 
slab, plumbing and fixtures, electric 
wiring and stove, and construction of 
one room in the house. The worker 
and his family live in this room until 
the rest of the house is completed. 
As the residents become sufficiently 
expert in construction, they help one 
another with the manual labor. A 
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construction foreman is supplied by 
the project. Large bricks, made 
locally from an aggregate of sand and 
cement, are the most common build- 
ing material, resulting in many sand- 
colored structures throughout the 
country. 

Cooperative housing built by the 
government without “sweat equity” 
ranges in cost from 6,000 to 12,000 
shillings. Single, non-cooperative 
dwellings sell for about 35,000 
shillings ($4,900). 

The “clove island” of Zanzibar, 23 
miles off the mainland, was left a 
shambles after the overthrow of its 
Arab sultan in 1964. Extensive re- 
construction has taken place, how- 
ever, and urban renewal has enjoyed 
marked success. In Zanzibar Town 
(pop. 16,000), ramshackle huts have 
been replaced by four-story, sand- 
and-cement brick apartments. The 
buildings contain both two- and four- 
bedroom units, each with full kitchen 
and bath. 

As new buildings are completed, 
the slum dwellers of the area are 
moved into them. This action, more 
than any other, has contributed to 
the success of the program, for the 
residents of a neighborhood are al- 
lowed to remain in a familiar en- 
vironment. fe 


Mr. Kristof, a HUD construction 
cost analyst, traveled in Tanzania dur- 
ing February 1974. 





A HUD-sponsored Target Projects Management Aide 
Training Program has been developed to assist local 
housing authorities in achieving their goals in the area of 
upward mobility of residents. The program provides an 
opportunity for increased tenant employment, improved 
management and tenant relations and provides for expan- 
sion of tenant and community services. 


The Federal National Mortgage Association (FNMA or 
Fannie Mae) announced recently that conventional home 
mortgages insured by the Maryland Housing Fund (MHF) 
are now eligible for purchase by FNMA. The MHF is the 
first State-operated agency to receive this approval. It 
means that conventionally financed home mortgages with 
balances in excess of 80 percent of the value of the 
property insured by the fund are eligible for purchase by 
FNMA. Approval of the MHF as an acceptable mortgage 
insurer was announced jointly in Washington by Oakley 
Hunter, Chairman of the Board and President of FNMA, 
and Joseph G. Anastasi, Secretary of the Maryland De- 
partment of Economic and Community Development. 


Almost a half million sq. ft. of public housing land is 
being cultivated by some 2,500 residents in Chicago 
Housing Authority’s Garden Program. Under cultivation 
are 1,215 individual and group plots. Of that number, 
656 (54 percent) are in vegetables; 316 (26 percent) in 
flowers; and 243 (20 percent) in both. 


The language of real estate finance, from “A” to “Z,” is 
contained in a comprehensive handbook recently pub- 
lished by the Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
(MBA). Single copies can be purchased for $5.00 from 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 1125 


15th St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 20005. Quantity discounts are 
available. 


“We can’t grow on like this,” is how ex-governor of Oregon, 
Tom McCall, reacts to rapid growth in the U.S. Kicking off 
a no-growth campaign, McCall calls for a less frenetic pace 
that offers the same satisfactions. 


A report that indicates the kinds of fiscal results of 
proposed land use changes in cities, counties and regions 
is available from the Urban Institute Land Use Center, 
2100 M St., N.W., Wash., D.C., at a cost of $295. Fisca/ 
Impact of Land Development: A Critique of Methods and 
Review of Issues, by Thomas Muller, summarizes the 
current state of the art of fiscal analysis as it relates to 
land use. 


The apparent return to rural life heralded by the recent 
U.S. Census is only extended urban sprawl, according to a 
Ford Foundation-financed study by the Regional Plan 
Association, a New York-based citizen research organiza- 
tion. If recent settlement trends continue, the association 
finds, almost all Americans will live in virtually con- 
tinuous urban belts of counties containing at least 100 
persons per square mile, the point where a rural feeling 
begins to change to urban. 


Communities looking for support for Bicentennial activi- 
ties should investigate the Jazz/Folk/Ethnic music pro- 
gram of the National Endowment for the Arts. There are 
several categories of assistance but one, Folk/Ethnic, 
Category |, seems particularly well suited for locally-based 
Bicentennial programs. Under this category, the endow- 
ment makes matching grants to organizations—private 
nonprofit groups, local governments, schools—to support 
community celebrations, regional or national festivals. 
Part of the matching may be in-kind, though the endow- 
ment looks more favorably on proposals putting up a cash 
match. Oct. 1, 1975, is the deadline for receipt of 
applications for projects taking place between June 1976 
and January 31, 1977. Guidelines are available by writing: 
Music Program, National Endowment for the Arts, Wash., 
D.C. 20506 (202) 634-6390. 
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Mutual Help... 


It Works 


By Merrill Ash 
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A mutuality of need, a strong sense 
of community, and a plan of action 
combined with the encouragement of 
the HUD Mutual Help Program have 
resulted in attractive, practical hous- 
ing for some Indian residents of 
HUD’s Region X. 

The first closeout of a mutual help 
project in the history of the program, 
which dates from 1962, took place in 
Metlakatla, Alaska, last fall. At that 
time, the family of Mrs. Albert 
Wellington, Sr., received a bill of sale 
for a house built with their own 
hands. The Wellingtons are Tsimshian 
Indians, long-time residents of 
Metlakatla on Annette Island off the 
coast of southeast Alaska. 


Incentives for Full Participation 
Established in 1962, the Mutual Help 
Program evolved into a program of 


tri-agency cooperation involving 
HUD, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA), and the Indian Housing Au- 
thority (IHA). The program is in- 
tended to give participants an oppor- 
tunity to become homeowners while 
offering them strong incentives for 
building and maintaining their own 
homes. Under the plan, a group of 
participating Indians contribute the 
building sites. The participants are 
given a lease-purchase option and 
receive equity credit toward the pur- 
chase of their homes in lieu of cash 
in return for their labor. 


The Wellingtons 

In the case of the Wellington family 
of Metlakatla, materials utilized in 
construction, bought with funds 
supplied by HUD, cost $9,500. The 
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labor supplied by the participants was 
valued at $1,500 and the remaining 
$8,000 was paid through a combina- 
tion of payments from the family 
and HUD annual contribution pay- 
ments. 

Albert and Sarah Wellington began 
building their home in Metlakatla on 
February 15, 1965. They moved in 
on March 11, 1966. Their ambition 
was to see it paid off as quickly as 
their income allowed. That was 
accomplished in the summer of 1973. 
However, Mr. Wellington did not live 
to see that day. He died in 1972, but 
his widow completed the payments. 
Using a formula that based payments 
on household income, Mrs. Welling- 
ton could have taken a full 17 years 
to fulfill the contract terms. How- 
ever, anxious to see the day when 
they owned their home free and 
clear, the Wellingtons took every 
advantage of years of good income 
and, when possible, paid more than 
the amount required monthly in the 
form of voluntary equity payments. 
The payoff thus was shortened by 
about ten years. 


The Wellington home was one of 
15 in the original Metlakatla project. 
The 15 families worked together in 
building the homes. Construction of 
the foundation for each home was a 
community project, each being com- 
pleted before the next was begun. 
The workers then returned to home 
number one and completed another 
stage before moving on to home 
number two, home number three, 
and so on. Step by step, stage by 
stage in sequence the houses went up 





with no home occupied until all were 
finished. 

The delivery of the bill of sale to 
the Wellington family by the Met- 
lakatla Housing Authority in Novem- 
ber 1974, over a year after payoff, 


was significant although somewhat 
anticlimactic. It proved the prac- 
ticability of a program which has 
looked attractive on paper for a long 
time. Since the Wellington closeout, 
two other Indian families in Met- 
lakatla have received bills of sale and, 
in Washington State, three others 
have reached that goal. 

Farther south in Region X, in the 
Quinault Indian community of 
Tahola on the Washington coast, 
three more bills of sale were pre- 
sented to families who had succeeded 
in paying off their mutual help 
homes substantially ahead of sche- 
dule. The bills of sale were turned 


over to the  builders/owners on 
January 15, 1975, following payoff 
in late 1974, some 14 years before 
actually due. The total project at 
Tahola involves 20 homes, all built in 
the same manner as the Metlakatla 
project with initial occupancy in May 
1971. It is expected that the remain- 
ing 17 homes will be paid off in 
about 7 years. 

These experiences with the Mutual 
Help program in Region X appear to 
prove the program can work. What is 
required on the part of a family are 
community ties and strong ambition. 
Also required is the ability to work 
as a team composed of an individual 
family, a group of families, an Indian 
Housing Authority, the BIA, the IHA 
and HUD. ® 

—Merrill Ash 
Public Information Specialist 
Seattle Regional Office 
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1. Sarah Wellington on porch of her 
home with bill of sale 

2. Roger Riddell, Director, Anchorage 
Insuring Office, chatting with 

Mrs. Wellington in her new home 

3. Sarah Wellington home, Metlakatla, 
Alaska, first mutual help home 

paid off. 
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What Every 
Good Manager 


Should 
Know 


by Merrill Ash 
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. What was your objective in taking 
this course? 


. To be a better informed man- 
ager—to get others’ views on 
rental units and on problems con- 
fronting the manager. 


. Did you achieve your objective? 


. Yes. I found other managers have 
the same problems I have. 


. What part of the course was the 
most effective? 


. The two sessions where HUD 
representatives made the rounds 
of each table. The answers they 
gave to questions are what I am 
concerned about for I manage a 
HUD project. 


The above is a brief but accurate 
sample of the feedback obtained 
from participants in a 10 week (3 
hours a week) Apartment Manager’s 
Seminar held in Portland, Oregon, 
this spring. The seminar was spon- 
sored by the Homebuilders of 
Metropolitan Portland and the HUD 
Portland Area Office. The course was 
designed to help resident managers of 
FHA-insured and subsidized apart- 
ment projects in the Portland area. 
Tuition was $25.00 per person and 
$35.00 for a married couple. 
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Thirty-five projects were repre- 
sented and 65 certificates of comple- 
tion were delivered to participants. A 
number of sponsors and HUD em- 
ployees participated as well as resi- 
dent managers. 

The faculty was as varied as the 
curriculum. A deputy sheriff of 
Multnomah County and a specialist in 
burglary prevention were the instruc- 
tors for session VIII, “Security of 
Units and Property.”” A HUD housing 
management officer conducted Ses- 
sions IV and V and with six special- 
ists from HUD and a representative 
of a Seattle management firm, led 
discussion groups covering such sub- 
jects as house rules, security deposits, 
rent supplements, Section 236 proce- 
dures and other pertinent topics. A 
Portland attorney and a one-time 
president of the Multifamily Housing 
Council conducted Sessions I and II, 
“Legal Rights.” Other sessions were: 
“The Vacancy, From Start to 
Finish,” headed by the president of a 
Portland investment firm, “Managers 
and Maintenance,” “Tenant-Landlord 
Relations,” “The Role of the Resi- 
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dent Manager” and an open dis- 
cussion session, called “Meeting the 
Experts.” 

Richard Plummer, President of the 
Multifamily Housing Counsel of the 
Portland Homebuilders Association 
commented, following the seminar: 
“This jointly-produced seminar was 
quite successful. It provided an effec- 
tive way of distributing valuable 
information to the resident managers 
and face-to-face contact with the offi- 
cials they must deal with and with 
other managers.” 

HUD’s Ron Duzy, Director, Hous- 
ing Programs Management Branch, 
Portland Area Office said: “The 
Homebuilders effort in combining its 
educational facility and talent with 
those of our own has been a unique 
and mutually beneficial experience.” 


Q. What was your objective in taking 
this course? 


A. To better ourselves as managers. 


. Did you achieve your objective? 
. Yes. We learned many do’s and 
dont’s that every good manager 
should know. © 
—Merrill Ash 

Region X 

HUD Office of Public Affairs 
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“The housing assistance plan is an innovative tool 
which is bringing housing into the broad framework of 
community planning. The plan provides an incentive for 
local communities to think through their needs for hous- 
ing assistance with a minimum of Federal government 
interference and to work out a program for meeting those 
needs, keeping in mind the community services, public 
facilities, and supportive financial assistance that must 
accompany successful local housing improvement efforts. 

“To date a total of $900 million of Section 8 
assistance from the fiscal year 1975 budget has been 
allocated. About one-fourth of that allocation has been 
set aside for use in connection with projects assisted by 
State Housing Finance Agencies. This set-aside took into 
account the particular administrative skills and expertise 
of these agencies and their authority to finance projects 
without reliance upon HUD. 

“Once the remaining funds have been allocated to 
communities, the HUD field offices advertise for pro- 
posals for the new and rehabilitated projects. These 
advertisements announce the number of units to be 
supported, their locations, and the type of tenants to be 
assisted—elderly or large families, for example—based on 
the local housing assistance plans. The advertising process 
introduces an element of competition into the selection 
of project sponsors. Both private and public sponsors can 
respond. The competition is expected to contribute to 
good design, good location, and competitive rent levels in 
the project proposals. The advertising and competition 
process, however, is not without its costs, most notably 
the delays that attend the procedure. We are carefully 
monitoring the effectiveness of the advertising process to 
ensure that it achieves its intended purposes with a 
minimum of cost.” 

—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary, 

In a statement before the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Community Development, 
House Committee on Banking, Currency 
and Housing on the Implementation of 
Section 8 and Other Housing Programs, 
July 30, 1975 


“The waste of human and physical resources in 
America is horrendous. Surely, as we approach the Bicen- 
tennial celebration of our country, we must respond with 
some agenda for the country’s future; some long-range 
plans for our basic institutions, so that they can grow and 
prosper. 


“These long-range plans must include our urban areas. 
The financial and economic backbone of our country lies 
in our cities and to ignore this fact makes no sense.” 

—Mayor Carlos Romero Barcelo, 
Mayor of San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
President of the National League of 
Cities, at the National Press Club, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1975 


“In the 20th century, energy production and dis- 
tribution technology have made it relatively easy to 
design sealed boxes in which people can live, work and 
play in a controlled environment maintained by heating, 
cooling and lighting equipment. The occupants, like the 
designers and builders, have tended to ignore operating 
costs when adding a plethora of appliances. Energy has 
been regarded as something that is readily and simply 
there—at the end of a wire or pipe. 

“That attitude is becoming outdated. It is being 
replaced by an emerging concept of energy management 
applied to the design and operation of structures, cities 
and transportation systems. Energy management is based 
on a dual strategy: reducing the demands upon expend- 
able energy supplies, and exploiting energy potentials in 
the immediate environment—natural light, warmth of sun 
and earth, waste heat from industrial plants.” 

—Evan Herbert, in an article, “Energy 
and the City,” in The Lamp magazine, 
Summer 1975 


“Within 25 years, by the year 2000, the character of 
the human environment will have changed. For the first 
time in history, most of the people of the world will be 
living in urban areas. 

“Current demographic projections indicate that three 
and a half billion people—out of a likely six and and a 
half billion—will be living in settlements of more than 
20,000 people by the turn of the century. And these 
centers will be growing at twice the rate of the overall 
population with even larger cities growing even faster. 
This is truly astounding growth and it is growth that 
demands action by all countries, developed and 
developing.” 

—Honorable Barney Danson, 
Minister of State for Urban Affairs, 
Canada, in an address to the Media 

Club of Canada, Vancouver, B.C. 
June 12, 1975 
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Planning 
or 
Housing 


By Regina Espenshade 
and Joyce Walther 


HUD’s 701 Comprehensive Planning Program has become 
the basic source of planning assistance available to all 
levels of government for identifying needs, setting goals 
and policies, determining locations, and determining levels 
of public facilities and services needed to support new 
housing units. The 701 investment in housing planning 


activities nationwide grew from approximately $8.5 mil- 
lion in FY 1971 to $13 million in FY 1972. In FY 1973 
the amount declined to $9 million and to $7.8 million in 
FY 1974. 


Effects of 1974 Legislation on Housing Planning 

The 1974 Housing and Community Development Act 
established a new housing assistance program and initiated 
community development block grants. Title IV of the Act 
amended the 701 statute to require 701 grant recipients 
to complete their housing element by August 22, 1977. 
This action, coupled with the new housing assistance plan 
(HAP) required of community development block grant 
applicants and encouraged by localities applying for Sec- 
tion 8 housing assistance, has renewed interest in housing 
planning. 701 grantees applying for block grants and 
housing assistance have a headstart in the preparation of 
the HAP. Although 701 regulations require that the needs 
of all income groups be addressed, in many communities 
substantial attention has been focused on low-income 
families, as required in the HAP. 

Various approaches have been applied to meeting the 
701 housing requirement. The statute and the regulations 
are written to encourage flexibility so that governments 
can respond in a manner best suited to their needs. 
Several distinct patterns have emerged. 


State Achievements 
The most prominent 701 housing achievements at the 
State level include: 
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@ Development of legislation for the creation of State 
housing authorities and finance agencies. Thirty-two 
of these housing authorities and finance agencies 
exist at this time, nearly half of which were created 
as a result of recommendations of the State 701 
housing element. 

OThe Tennessee Housing Development Agency 
was created as a result of legislation drafted with 
a 701-funded program. 

O&Establishment of the Colorado Housing Finance 
Agency can be directly attributed to a 701- 
funded initiative. These new agencies as well as 
many of the others rely heavily on 701 to 
develop housing data required to prepare state- 
wide housing need plans. 


@Technical assistance to local governments on pos- 
sible housing initiatives and their implementation. 
OOregon prepared publications entitled Planning 

for Housing and People in Oregon to help local 
governments understand their role in housing. 

ONew Mexico has helped many small communities 
complete individual housing elements. As a result 
at least one-third of them are now ready to 
prepare the housing assistance plan required for 
community development block grants. 

WM Development of statewide housing allocation plans 
to insure requests for housing assistance from HUD 
for areas where the need is greatest. 

ORhode Island has developed a plan to reutilize 
4,500 units of surplus Navy housing available 
because of base closings in the State. 

O Massachusetts has not only developed a plan for 
allocating housing to 13 regions of the State but 
is also preparing legislation and working with 
State, regional and Federal agencies to imple- 
ment the plan. 

@ Development of industrialized housing, and building 
and housing codes for use at State and local levels. 
OTexas is developing State legislative proposals to 

institute land use, building codes and subdivision 
controls at the county level. 

O Florida has a State factory-built housing program 
conceived and initiated with 701 money. The 
program is now self-sustaining through inspection 
and insignia fees. 

@eEnabling and encouraging regional planning agencies 
to act as nonprofit housing development corpora- 
tions or public housing authorities. 

ONew Mexico has enacted legislation creating 
seven regional housing authorities. Areawide 
planning organizations and regional housing 
authorities share staff resources. 

OGeorgia has been instrumental in the creation of 


at least four nonprofit housing development 
corporations. 





Areawide Achievements 

Areawide planning organizations have made major strides 
in housing, serving as catalysts in the implementation of 
housing plans, construction of new units and rehabilita- 
tion of old ones. This is particularly important since 
housing market areas correspond closely with metro- 
politan areas. 

Some individual accomplishments include: 

@ Development of “fair share” plans for the alloca- 
tion of housing. (The Miami Valley (Ohio) Regional 
Planning Commission developed the first fair share plan in 
1970 calling for the balanced distribution of 14,000 units. 
HUD cooperated in the implementation phase by provid- 
ing bonus units. Similar programs were developed and 
implemented by the Metropolitan Washington, (D.C.) 
Council of Governments and the Metropolitan Council of 
the Twin Cities Area.) 

@ Design and recommendation of flexible and less 
restrictive zoning ordinances to be used by local govern- 
ments. The Ohio-Kentucky-Indiana COG, in Cincinnati 
developed a model planned unit development ordinance 
and review procedure for local use. 

Development of model building and housing codes 
and the regional administration of the codes. The South- 
east Alabama Regional Planning Commission and the 
Greater Egypt Regional Planning and Development 


Commission of Illinois have developed model regional 


code enforcement. 

@ Authority to act as housing authorities or nonprofit 
housing development corporations. The Middle Flint Area 
Planning and Development Commission of Ellaville, 
Georgia, a nonmetropolitan areawide organization, has 
received such authority from the State. 

@ Providing technical assistance to local governments, 
nonprofit organizations and developers. The Miami Valley 
Regional Planning Commission has helped over 30 non- 
profits organize and obtain $150,000 in seed money. 

@ Utilizing the A-95 review and comment process to 
foster implementation of areawide housing policies and 
programs. The Miami Valley Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, the Metropolitan Washington Council of Govern- 
ments, and the Metropolitan Council of the Twin Cities 
Area have used this technique successfully. 


Municipal and County Achievements 
Cities, counties and towns have been among the prime 
beneficiaries of housing planning assistance. It is at these 
levels of local government that much of the direct 
implementation of housing plans occurs. The types of 
housing programs selected vary widely according to the 
age, geographic location and preferences of the commu- 
nity involved. 
Some examples are: 
@ Adoption of programs to conserve and improve the 
quality of housing in central city neighborhoods. 
OSan Francisco, California, has formulated a 
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working strategy to preserve and improve the 
quality and diversity of its neighborhoods. It has 
focused on planning for and implementing code 
enforcement and rehabilitation assistance. 

ORaleigh, North Carolina, has formed a nonprofit 
housing corporation to improve housing quality 
in the neighborhoods around the central business 
district, which uses both private and public 
funds to rehabilitate housing and resell them to 
moderate-income families. 

@Providing incentives or requiring developers to 
produce housing units for lower income families. 
OMontgomery County, Maryland, implemented a 

policy recommendation of its 701 housing ele- 
ment by adopting an ordinance requiring devel- 
opers to produce 15 percent of the housing at 
prices which low- and moderate-income families 
can afford in every development of 50 units or 
more. 

O Lakewood, Colorado, established a policy where- 
by all future developments of 50 residential 
units or more in the city will include a percent- 
age of low- and moderate-income housing. The 
percentage is negotiated between the developer 
and the City Planning Commission. 

WEnding the effects of discrimination and inequities 
in the distribution of public facilities and services. 
OSelma, Alabama, found that planning efforts in 

the past were perpetuating housing discrimina- 
tion and inequities in the distribution of public 
facilities and services. The entire city was re- 
planned to correct these problems. As a result of 
the newly adopted Selma plan—financed in part 
by 701—new units of subsidized housing sup- 
ported by necessary capital improvements and 
public facilities have been built throughout the 
city. 

WUsing 701 funds to prepare housing assistance plans 
required for community development block grant 
applications. 

OHelena, Montana, has used 701 funds to prepare 
the housing assistance plan needed for its com- 
munity development block grant application. 

O Eugene, Oregon’s housing dispersal policy 
adopted in October 1974 as a result of a 701 
study has now become an integral part of that 
city’s housing assistance plan. 


Implementation Constraints 

Housing planning has not been easy. Most States, cities, 
and areawide planning organizations have had limited 
experience in substantive housing planning. They have 
seen a need for a period of data collection and analysis 
before tackling the politically charged problems of imple- 
mentation. Initially, few found support among suburban 
governments for decentralizing residential opportunities 
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for low-income families; 701 has been a limited incentive 
for facing these realities. This political sensitivity, together 
with a reluctance to interfere with local prerogatives and 


private enterprise, inhibited implementation of housing 
plans. 


In 1973, the considerable momentum that 701- 
assisted governments had in implementing housing was 
severely impacted by the housing moratorium. The shock 
of the housing moratorium was complicated by national 
economic conditions. The price of housing construction 
rose rapidly. Interest rates skyrocketed and the housing 
industry sustained severe reversals. 

Enactment of the 1974 legislation raised hopes that 
this decline will be arrested. With 701 assistance, all levels 


Highlights of State, Areawide, and City 


@ Recent Navy base closings in Rhode Island created a 
surplus stock of 4,500 units of Navy housing in the 
southern portion of the State. Through special 701 fund- 
ing, the State has completed an overall plan for the reuse 
of Navy land and facilities following these base closings. 

@ The New Mexico State Legislature has created a 
statewide network of seven regional housing authorities 
with jurisdictional boundaries which correspond with the 
areawide planning organizations in that State. 

@The Massachusetts Department of Community 
Affairs has developed a plan for the geographic distribu- 
tion of subsidized housing to each of the State’s 13 
regional planning areas. Development of this allocation 
plan was a primary purpose of a housing needs study 
funded with 701 assistance. 

@ The Housing Division of the Texas Department of 
Community Affairs has developed an inexpensive pictorial 
technique for judging housing quality which is utilized 
throughout the State. This method enables nonprofes- 
sional housing evaluators to be trained in one day to 
make good assessments of housing conditions. The tech- 
nique was developed with the assistance of 701 funds. 

@The Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission, 
the areawide planning organization in the Dayton, Ohio, 
area has been instrumental in producing nearly 7,000 
units of housing for lower-income families throughout the 
metropolitan region. In 1970, this commission adopted a 
regional housing plan, the “Dayton Plan,” which provided 
for a balanced distribution of 14,000 low- and moderate- 
income housing units to be constructed within a four year 
period throughout 53 sub-areas of the five county metro- 
politan region. 

@in 1970, the Metropolitan Washington (D.C.) 
Council of Governments (WASH COG) became the second 
council of governments to receive HUD Area Office 
support for its Fair Share Housing Plan, which was 
developed with a 701 grant. 

@ Utilizing 701 funds, the Twin Cities Council of 
Governments in the Minneapolis - St. Paul metropolitan 
area in Minnesota has adopted a plan for geographical 
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of government are reactivating housing planning. Now, 
housing planning is encouraged in order to request Sec- 
tion 8, Veterans’ Administration and United States De- 
partment of Agriculture housing assistance. Housing plan- 
ning efforts are paying off. Whether they emphasize new 
construction, rehabilitation, code enforcement, or preser- 
vation of existing stock, States, areawide organizations 
and cities are devising plans and strategies with 701 
assistance which are working to stimulate and improve the 
supply of housing in this Nation—particularly for low- and 
moderate-income citizens. ® 


Ms. Espenshade and Ms. Walthers are program officers in 
HUD’s Office of Community Planning and Development. 


Housing Actions Involving 701 Planning 


allocation of subsidized housing units. 

@ With 701 assistance, the San Francisco Department 
of City Planning has formulated a working strategy to 
preserve and improve the quality and diversity of the 
city’s residential neighborhoods. The strategy consists of a 
program of systematic code enforcement, rehabilitation 
assistance, and development of new housing for low- 
income persons in Chinatown. 


@ In 1973, Montgomery County, Maryland, adopted a 
Moderate Price Dwelling Unit Ordinance, which estab- 
lished requirements for the production of low- and 
moderate-income housing in residential developments of 
over 50 units. This action was a direct outgrowth of a 
housing planning effort launched in 1969 with 701 funds. 

@ The City of Helena, Montana, and its surrounding 
county is experiencing problems of rapid residential 
sprawl in prime agricultural areas where heavy investments 
for irrigation had been made. Utilizing 701 assistance, the 
city is developing a plan with implementing zoning ordi- 
nances to curtail future misuse of primary agricultural 
lands and to encourage residential development of a 
density which will make the provision of city water and 
sewer facilities economically feasible. 

@ The Eugene, (Oregon) City Planning Department 
was responsible for the development of a fair share plan, 
called the Housing Dispersal Policy, adopted by the city 
in October 1974. A study lasting several years resulted in 
recommendations for new locations for subsidized housing 
dispersed throughout the city, to reduce current concen- 
trations of low-income families and subsidized housing. 
The Housing Dispersal Policy became a part of the City’s 
overall housing policy, revised in 1971. 

@ The Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning 
Commission is actively identifying sites and allocating low- 
income housing units within its seven-county region. The 
Commission devised a formula to allocate housing units 
among the 25 planning areas within its jurisdiction—taking 
into consideration anticipated growth, land availability, 
indicators of needs and fiscal considerations. 
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lines &numbers 


Employment and Finances in Metropolitan Cities 


The 385 metropolitan cities with 50,000 or more population in 1970, accounted for 66 percent of all full-time 
municipal employment in October 1974. Nearly one quarter of this total were employed in police and fire protection, 
over one-fifth in education, 11.5 percent in health and welfare and about 10 percent in water, sewer and sanitation. 
The remaining one-third were scattered over all other functions. Metropolitan cities averaged 209 full-time employees 
per 10,000 population. In seven of the ten most densely populated cities, the ratio of employee to population was 
below the metropolitan city average. Above average were Washington, D.C. with 682 employees per 10,000 population, 
New York City with a ratio of 517 to 10,000 and Baltimore, Md., with 434 to 10,000. 

During the past decade, intergovernmental revenue received from the Federal and State governments increased 
from 22 to 38 percent while property taxes declined from 42 to 29 percent of city revenues. Compensation for city 
employees and officials continues to account for four out of every ten dollars expended. 

At the end of fiscal 1973, municipal indebtedness totaled $56 billion, an 87 percent increase since 1964. The total 
debt included $28.9 billion in long-term debt pledging the cities full faith and credit, $20.4 billion of nonguaranteed 
debt and $6.8 billion in short-term debt. 

The long-term debt of the ten most populous cities comprised nearly one-half of the total debt outstanding for all 
metropolitan cities at the end of fiscal 1973. This was largely due to the influence of New York City which accounted 
for 29 percent of this total, including 26 percent of the long-term credit obligations and 47 percent of all 
interest-bearing short-term credit obligations. In terms of the nonguaranteed portion of long-term debt, the city of Los 
Angeles accounts for 15 percent of the metropolitan city total. 


Full-Time Employees Per 10,000 Xe 
Population, by Rank, 1974 Employment, by Function, Cities 
(Ten Largest Cities, 1973) of 50,000 Population Or More 


Pop. 
City Rank Pop. Function Percent 


Washington, D.C. 10 682 Police and Fire 23 
New York City 1 Education 22 
Baltimore, Md. 7 434 Health, Hospitals 

Metro City Average 209 and Welfare 12 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4 199 Water, Sewer and 

Detroit, Mich. 5 195 Sanitation 10 
Los Angeles, Calif. All Other 33 
Dallas, Tex. 160 

Chicago, III. 

Houston, Tex. 90 

San Diego, Calif. 90 


City Revenues: 1964-1973 
(Dollars in Millions) 


% of 
Total 1964 


General Revenue 100.0 $14,724 
Intergovernmental 38 3,178 
Property Taxes 29 6,188 
Other 33 5,358 


City Debt: 1964-1973 
(Dollars in Billions) 


Gross Debt Outstanding 87 
Long-Term 77 
Full Faith and 
Credit 64 
Nonguaranteed ; 100 
Short-Term E : 200 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
Office of Administration 
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“Challenge 


US. Department of Housing and Urban Development/Washington, D.C. 20410 


IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1975. 


This 36-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD _ program _ information, 
projects, policies and new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 

Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 


HUD-312-45-ASI 








